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foP-iT. VOSTH nibh? 


Elsewhere in this number 2EDeOrS an account ef Mr. Wirtenberzer's 
paper Jesuit's Use of His Philosephy", read before the Philoseprers' eens: 
Toorss inceec,a source of inspiration to hear the persenéad epinicne, ““ie2 it 
presented, rezarding the value, the use and the method of learning our ee © 
— the personal opinions of our fellow Jesuits who have become eminent in every 


. 


phase of scholarship: professors, scientists, ~riters, preachers, social “orkers. 


ure 


We nave alvays been convinced that our philesopy is valuavle, sv 
valuable that we should be eager and able to give it to the orld. "Tre thorough 
and intimate investigation into the essential and seminal doctrixes ef Ssrolasti- 
cism “ith a view to reconciling them with the modern advance of se¢ienece, and 
the divising of ways and means of proposing these coctrines in I BTS uise 
to both the scientific and the popular tventieth eentury mind, “es deen tie aim 
and purpose £f/#f¢ and — may ‘re say it? — to a desree, the Secenni te tons of 
the Seminar and of TEE MODERN SCHOOLMAN from tie beginning. No, “itn tie en- 
couraging words of these men ho Ypfé are so qualified to svcak, Sinaime in our 
cars, we are emboldened to proclaim our ideals ‘ith even greater assurance. 


It is a big enterprise, the execution of these ideals, but “orth "hile. 
And as we look back, ~e feel ve are accomplishing something. liont by month 
accounts of the various philosophical activities, have appeared in our pages. 
But these brief notes fail utterly to give eae like an adacquate description 
of the spirit that pervades "these ancient ! halls". The School of Philosophy is 
becoming a center of pilosophical life. 'Produetion' seems to have beconic a 
byvord. There are seminars in every year, a seminar in tho “istor- of shilosopiy, 
a seminar of experimental psychology— in all of “hich, studics, interprctations, 
discussions of Scholasticism ond its application to modern probloms arc being 
made. The Philosophers’ Academy has become a real treat, duc to the scholarly 
and interesting papers that have been read before it. Attompts at clear, forcoful 
and literary ecxprossion of our philosophy are appearing in THE MCDERN SCEOOLL«N. 
Each Thursday evening one of ovr number delivers a popular locturo in tcholastic 
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Philosophy over tho radio. And all this is "oxtra curriculum’, completely under 
the managomont of the Students ef the Schcol of Fhilosophy thcmsclves. 


It is ospecially to cncourage these activities that ve wish to direct 
be : i = Bie Fe t Aare 
attention to the opinions of these eminent Jesuits, expressed in A Jesuit 's 
, ee : aie : ae saa 
Use of His Philosophy"— opinions that cenfirm our conviction that it is supremel: 
srorth whiles 


IE IK aie Ms ae Bie die Bk oe oe dis IE 3s 2k 2s Vis ok >is 2K 2k 7K 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the course of the few remaining weeks of this month, the personnel 
of tre Joard of Editors will undergo a change. The resignations of all the third 
ear men have been accepted, to enable them to devote their time to preparation 
for their final orals and work on their master's theses. Wilfred Mallon will 
sucesed Jonmn J. O'Brien and ‘rill act as editor wmtil March 1928. Paul Cavanaugh, 
Paul Murphy, Charles O'Hara, Benjamin Fulkerson and Marion Ganey will take the 
places on the Zoard, left vacant by the writhdrarval of John Cantvvell, Gerald Fitz- 
Gibbon, Ferdinand Keeven and Robert i cCormack. 


FEE IK HE IS KFS Fie AE IS BIS is DK 2K IS Dis OIE Bie OIE DIC Of 
AN HOUR AT LOUVAIN 


Columbus was a boy when the University of Louvain «as established. 
Five centuries and a year ago John IV of Burgundy restored the splendor of his 
capital “ith a netr school and that school has grom™m to magnificent proportions. 
Through the days af Charles V and Imperial Potrer, through the dueling student 
days, “hen boys *rould be boys and carry keen Toledo steel, through the vorld war 
days and until the present day, the name Louvain has been associated with the 
names of great masters, great scholars, and 2 creat sroup of colleges. 

It vas our privilege to hear from the lips of Father Cuessen, S.J., 
teacher of “oral Theology in the Society's scholasticate in Louvain, an account 
of the great institution and its methods. Father Cuessen is an interesting man 
and his tqlk proved very entertaining. Ve vere told of French and Flemish stu- 
dents crovvding in through the portals of the French and Flemish halls. This two 
lenguage method presents a difficulty but is imperative if the free University 
of Louvain vould protect its Folland youth from the influence of the neighboring 
miversity of Ghent, also free but as Fr. Cuessen says Free p- Mason. We were 
given vignettes of the colleges and living portraits of its faculty. There was 
mention made of the school of Philosophy and of its founder, Cardinal Mercier, 

2 personel friend of Fr. Cuessen. And then when it was over the Editor and his 
board found themselves comparing those Belgian hab&s ‘rith the smoke-vreathed 
eupules of St. Louis. But we will stay here, for that one of us could explain 
Jniversals to a boy with vvooden shoes and a Flemish brogue? 


M.G. 
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ETHICAL CHsRACTER IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The question of the aims of secondary education is one upon wich trere 
2S. 2: ie difference of opinion. It is a case, perhaps, of "tot sententiae quot 
capita." The topic of dissussion has an historical background as well as a foun- 
dation in the needs of our present dav life. Tre groving tendency of former vears 
to democratize secondary education has become a fact so obvious, that is needs 
only mention to make one realize what he implicity kne‘r before. Our problems, 
too, are distinctly different from those of the earlyjvears<of our istorye. 4 
paper, therefore, dealing with any one or several of these aims need consider then 
Only in the lizht of present dav facts. 


Our particular provlem commands consideration just as trul- now as it 
Gid in the days—vhen secondar: education vas for the elite alone. Wit the in- 
crease in the number of those ‘rho seek such education, the question hes become 
even more urgent, since the consequences resultine therefrom are nore far-reaching. 


Prof. Johnson gives four fund:mental aims of secondary education, which 
are generally considered as standard by sost educators. To these ne adds tio 
Opvelos se im6 sik he presents sré: -heslta, vocational training, social cdepera— 
tion, use of leisure, control of creer in processes, ethical character 


it-as-e2 curious fact tnat taiis last point, whics is really the most 
important of all, is the last to be mentioned. Perhaps this tras not included in 
Boe Ori, inal mencion—-because.it was realized that it is inseparable from any of 
ie sO Cra. Our 21%S. 1b is tre most important because purely _prozans learning 

in the ands of one“those orality is not based upon principle es its foundation 
is a dangerous thing. pte coe o- 


if =se Speak. in terms of current public school education, etsrical char- 
acter means scarcely more than a number of do's and don't's; because it is o 

not the proper thing to do; because othervise -rou will not »e a usefa 
society. It is evident that thsse motives -:ill not told ‘rater under the stress 
oF strong @ RPE aHIOe « In there-is no.sterling princaple forming the basis of the 
Go! seancedon t/s,t3e individual will thrust all other motives aside “hen they 


eee -= 


become obscured by the strong urze of self. 


The principle which is involved in the formation of ethical cnaracter 
may be couched in the follovring terms: Certains sessions Ssreorie es and otters are 
wrong by reason of the fact tuat they are coimmanded or forbidden brr a Supreme 
Law-giver, to Whom ‘ve are all subject, and Yho has a right to exact obecience of 
His subjects. Training in etxical cheracter also involves inculcetion of the 
necessity of the adaequate sanction of tne lar promulgated 1b tise Lewegives 
through rationel human nature; for without adaequate sanction 2 lav has no bind- 
ing force, and hence its formation and promulgation are a ‘vaste of energy and 
time,—a thing, the concept of which is absurd in the case of God. 


Johnson: Administration and Supervision of the High School, pe 17. 


Pazey Sixeyeieis 


It follows from all this, and from experience “thich has shom the de- 
plorable results of education when it ‘is stripped of the habiliments of morality, 
thot ethical character which is not based on these principles is nothing byt an 
empty snow of vords. How, then is the situation in the primary schools as well 
as in those of secondary grade to be remedied? The obvious ansver is: by solid 
instruction in sound ethical principles in “riic’ man is not an autonomous, self- 
sufficient individual, but is swbject to a Supreme Lav-giver, ‘ho holds the gov- 
ernment of thie universe. Tris instruction -rould have to be modifiod to suit the 
relative capacities of those to vhom it is given. The United States is professed- 
lv a Christian nation; so no apolosy need by made for the introduction of Christ- 
ion principles into our school svstom, no matter “hat the opposition of chose may 
be “ho seem to deem it their duty to undermine the religious instincts of the 
voung by the inculcation of atheistic principles, and wno only too often have the 
monagement of tie curricula for the scnools of our land in their hands. In-pass= 
in we may say then, that it is the duty of voters to elect to positions of autnor- 
ity men ‘those lives are dominated by the principles of Christian ethics, or at 
least those “hose ideals are so dominated, cand -~rho ~ould place no obstacle in the 
wor of any feasible plan for sound mor?l instruction in the schools. 


Te must be adnitted tiat..coen-instruction “ould Wa vé~no prect# ee 
fect upon man: individuals. It’ cannot Se*donicd, howover, that t2ere cece es 
and it “ould hardly be over-stating the case to sav that this number is on che 
Side of the majority, whose morils aro corrupted, and whose principles of conduct 
are shattercd only after their sscondary education has keen begun. All this, 
because thoir minds “reo not keen cnougn to detect the sopnistrics= “ice 2ppeat 
onia too stronclto, self-indulgence rather than to tact whier aleae soras truc 
enaractcer,--tho subjection of p-ssion to reason, and the consequent roculs. ions 
ef one's actions in conformity vith this subjection. 


n 
Cc 
ae 


Tiere. 15 an objection hich at firsh sight may scem go pres 
superabls opstacle to the introduction of instruction in Christian oth 
Pyplac schools: tht it “ould involve sectaricnisn, Mics: cannot Se 
in a system of ocuc&tion which must embrace persons of all relizious seliefs. 

Tais objection, novever, if it ould arise, vould be ill-founded. For, although 
the teaching of Christian ethics must necessarily include man's relation to God, 
(and this is after all the foundation of all religion,) wet no mention of any 
particular form of religious ~orship need be spoken of. It vrould be sufficient 
to emphasize the truths which are taught, as universal, to be applied to every 
man, “omen, and cnild in existence, and thet therefore they are binding upon every 
one, no matter what his or her religious convictions may be. the only possible 
diftticulty ould be to find instructors “ho are capable or nandling the task in 

an efficient manner. 


In conclusion, ve may say that, since it is true trat education without 
solic training in Christian ethics is very danzerous, and in unnuwnbered cases has 
resulted in the spiritual ruin of the individual; nevertheless, there are really 
no ovjections to a plan of this kind, except indeed suchas are excogitated by 
those “Tho, "nile they preach freedom, deprive their fellov-beings of the oppor- 
tunity of learning principles «hich contradict their om. 


Louis E. Meyer, S. J. 
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SEMINAR NOTES: 


’ Psychology - In tho first mocting of tho sominar sinco tho secionce 

of psychology vas begun in tho socond 1 year, Mre ie M. Mallon gave the mumbors a 
detailed account of the connique th.t vas omployed by the scientists ~sho havo 
Taborcd on “that is commonly knowm as tho “carrel oxporimonts". Tho spoaker madc 
it his point to consult bioligists on this mattor, and had also investigsted the 
problom from the purely medical stendpoint from tcxt-books on Tissuc-Culturc. 

fhe question was lotor discusscd fron the philosophical aspects which it involvos, 
In the discussien that followed tho report of ths Smithsonian Institute of 1910 


wae givon in bricf an2 tho six hypotheses of Father Ibere which ho advanced at the 


Cosmological Congross ef Jesuits - Profossers of Soicnce and Philosephy - in Rone 
Sever=l years ago were under discussicn whon tho mooting was callod to a close. 


On February the t-clfth, Mr. Ce He Morrison discussed Vitalisn, and 
its champiens and its foes. He presonted a stlcndid synthesis of msdern bielogical 
opinicn on this gucsticn. 
PoFeSe 

History of Philosophy - On Fobruiry tho tenth Mr. GO. M. O'Hara road a 
paper-on tac morits Cid. S. Mill's Logics ~Tho chapters tht dceal saith Mill's 
rejection of the syll¢gism wrore fully discussed. In the vory text itsolf Mr. 
O'Hara pointed to the place whero Mill umvittingly S ocenrore the Assoriatisnists' 
theory by admitting the permanent cgo. This, toc, years prior to formel rocanta- 
tion of this doctrinc! The inductive -rerk of Mill -ras then highly praised as it 
justly deserved tc bee Tho next mooting “rill bo held cn Fobrucry 24the Mro 
P. Fe. Smith ~ill road 2 paper on "Plato Shon of Nos-Platonisn". 


Logic - The past month has been one of keon discus#ions for our first 
year philosophy study ie Mr. Lyons lcd the last January rzund tablic with a 
geners1 discussion_on the ways cf bringing the over-medern philosophy cf Scholas- 
ticism homo to the world. Mr. Murphy insugurated tho Fobruary scrios by doacrib- 
ing the-place thet Good Faith held in the trontnont of Cortitudee Tho finsiencoes 
ing before press timo was lod by Mr. O'Hara on some of tho dcofinitions surreunding 
the doctrino of Univorsals. Mcotings presidod ovor by Mosors Sheridan and Tainter 
srill round out the remaining vecks of Fobrucry. 

CoM. O'H. 


Loeie =With thermic=can-oxamse scloesred) off the bard, .scmimarssagain 

plecosaL Epes ene’ imaerieorke 4One eiecnc eee Yo.Y -proupsa reecnte 
mit Acnowonet 26a. hosrtstitrcsecratitvines Avs hortapapor,.a21 Chesee 

first quortor of 2n hour, “-s re.a by Mre Fulkorscne The papor ime a 
lhe bees e- suc linc; sfet.o.subjoet unddr discussion, ‘oonsisting siastly sf 
Ponecds: Vivacenoxoclos. Tacenatursi\rcsult “as a vory livoly discussicne thor 
reins. aioe Seopst wld -2oleone Gkr~triod. Mr. Macssoty 3g Geet, GANG dat = 
Por ont plan ote asenoxbenocting<2-Hol promises t2.unify 9 pe DaM Ont eee sar ie cure 
Giseonnectcd idoas about the -orkins of the mind anc ee Locvitics, prac a 
noctod tutlinc wf the -fielse process from thing to idoae 


lincolec 
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THE CHAMBERLATN-MOULTON THEORY ON THE ORIGIN OF THE FRARTE 
(Continued from last morth) 


Let us now £4f40hd come to the case ir point. Imagire a star to 
pass rear te our sui. Let us also use a little relativity here and imagine 
that the movemertt is all in the forcign bedy and that our sun is perfectly | 
stationary. hen ve speak vf a nearness of approach of two stellar bodies, | 
we sreak of course ii. astronomical terms. Certainly all the planets can be | 
said to be near t< the sun as far as# celestial distances go; yet, the orbit i 
of Neptune, the frentier star of the system is 40 light hours away from the 
sune (One sight hour: 28x10° miles). Though it has a mass 17 times that of 
our earth, it is still held in its orbit by the graviational attraction of the 
sun. Wow suppcse that the disturbing influer.ce er body had a mass greater 
than that of cur sun, then a rough estimate would not permit it to {gone within 
the distance of at least thirty light days or a light month. ( 78x10" miles). 
This is a rather close approach when ve consider that at present the nearest 
star to our systom_jis that of Alpha Centauri, four light years away. (One 
light year: 578x10'9 miles.) 


What, then, was the effect of a passing star exerting a gravitational 
influence on our sun? Remember that the intermal energy and activity tend 
to ble; the sun to pieces, while the internal gravitational forces are the 
cause of its holding together at all. 


Fige 1. Imagine at first the 
foreign body to exert just enough gravitational ° 
ao sence on tre sun as to neutralize the : 


sun's internal gravity by the slightest amount. ‘ sae \ 
One of the ordinary eruptions of the sun takes |. me os eS \ 
flace ond instead of going out only half the ee ) \ 
radius ef t»e sun it goes a little farther, df as Api \ 
say one tncousand miles farther out. It is 1b a. eC \ 
still within tne sphere of controll of the 2 Bigg . od) 

sun ané nereg it is draym back again to it. fo. : hee 
Nevertheless, wnile that projectile “fi aA = Phe 

has been eee £oAE 7 aa Sie 
AbdAdA srcough space : ; =. ait 
and back acon? tne s Ze S ' 
passing star ‘sas < \ 
traveled some g & fs ' 
distance, te “ ¢ 


Figure l. 
the tendency being to drat the projectile after it. Hence on falling back 
te the sun, it will net return to the exact starting point, but will have 
traversed a parabola with respect to the sun. It will then have a transverse 
moimer.cum Thich it trill communicate to the sun, increasing its speed if it is 
rotating in the same direction and retarding it if retrograde. 


Notr, let us conceive the star in its second position. As it is a 
cleser te the sun it draws out from it a larger bolt of sun- substance, 


| 
be 
ct 
ot 
I 


PregcrSixt-syhine 


and this in turn will travel out farthor into Spxecyt nh former ono’ and-in 
returning “ill commumicrto a gvonter incroiso in speed or rotard: tion. le enn 
imogine © third and 2 fourth position and so one ii 16) 24 

jectile of swm-substencs to be throm forward to such = hoist th 
ing to the sun in its parabolic p-th it just-misses tne sun's surfico. Sioop- 


ing bys; it ould thus f21]1 into an cliptic.l ee Spotiassdeota, (al Ieicac 
bolt ‘rere shot a still ferther distance to tn OS passin Ser orpau zt ora ra etpugs 
mould be-relotively gro-tor, ard, in fable meee GoM BOLe Toul e, Sipe ttie 


San a wider borth and f.11 into ~ moro Oponsor nit yaond soe. 66. dieforont degree 
of projection, there «ould noturally criso Veprine si 


URANUS y 

) EG Neem 
FLW 9 68 Batt Cau 

ete ae Nell eee dD 
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dcercos of oscentricitics and of attitude. This mar bo -re e 

etary group of projectiles, for from these our schome assumes thet pl<ne 
W 

arc Seerogctod.s (Picco 114) 


Figs c- It is supposed and supported b= exporimontel dots that 
tncce reo -"0cek Spots in tho solar surfoco from Which it sould bo possible for 
PAGO LG 8b. OL... oChLcr stort. and. 21so gienor inercassd momentum and masse 
When the pissing star arrived at the most favorable position Cx2rt- an 
for iionc.s On ticso spots, the geroctcst messos shot out srom thowun ond aisc 
with tho groatest momentum. Chamberlain concludsd thet tir successive bolts 
Toc oot ome imomrcitner side of weno sun, Cucre: boine 2 forvord discacre 
RBOvVerd tie Star, ind then. oerdegitiie disch-rec cua Trom ths stare sor the 
Bee tc eon | po ronc.of, tnoc suns noutralized nov only cot. tue. point nocrest 
to the passing star, but also at its antipodo. 


"Thoso tyvo pairs of cruptive projectiles of the first order ire 

So cos LO, pO wie. parcnts ioi chc-Pour: pro-t.plinsts, the. tivo iurormost, groting 
Ptcmuanco epoca ond. Uronuss, Ché.t'70. following, £-vorcd, by tho pulsscions cot 
up by the previous cruptions and by groator f-cilitics for growth, but lacking 
ge te Cuca: ye SOUr COSe Clie aVorcd) thoU first. pair, conctvitutbod, tic snots 


that grow into Saturn and Jupiter. 


oe 


3 


A 


"as the star passed on its porihclion turn over highor lotitudes of 
Guo obliquity of action rsocurred, and cithor a multituds of imperfect— 


negavenm ch Bhai 
Iv associctod cruptions, or = grceot..cruption much rifted by divdrzomt projec- 
tion, eave birth to many littlo bunchcs of nobula thet later grov into the 


Sie 


"On tho backward swing, (Fig- 3) following the star's porihclion 
turn, the psssage over tho nearest zone of solar cruptions was again sttended 
by & pair of projections, but these are supposed to nave sufferod gro-tliy 
from the measurcable oxhaustion of thc cruptive potcney of the sun involved 


© 
i. 


Pago Soventy 
in the cxplosion of tac Poem gus bolts ond so attaincd moderxte misses and 
velocity of projection. " (Pago 135) These were the knots that lster grow into 
tho four minor planots: Mars, Eorth, Vonus, and Mcrcurye 


So much for the origin of the plencts. 8. rogirds the origin of the 
satellites, Chamberlain gives tho following cxplon-<ion. “hen the huge missc 
store shot out from the sun, other sm.llor Imots undoubtedly ~ront ‘ith thom 
tith about tho same velocity. When the whole het gales pascod into régions -oL 
lees pavcrful solar attraction, tho Isrgo m"S&C 5 bigan tolexcrivatgrocter 
attrection on tho smaller ones thin the sun aAee did on them; consequ 
thoy s™ung into orbits h-ving the pl°notery ae 8 their pram rics 

of ksoping 2n orbit2]l motion of thoir on sround the sun. 


Fige 42 One more point 
noods concidsr=tidn.| tea 
do "3° 2¢e>-unt for" the 
arg eae of the srbite, 
then tic su 
shot™out i 
orbitel mo 
been vory cece _ntric.e in 
fact, tho dim imiccl ves= 
ages still shot us that 
GNSS: 7.5 450s ice eee 
n@tionwis. $his: cisce 
1b, projectiins tron tae 
Wie roaring in cllipitie. | Orbice, <nd ee in tho.simo picid. ..acre. os 
preat probabilit: of collision. fut Then ti flving bodics—thus oe the 
Poecule “sein tho resultsnt orbit was more €ireul =r [how Setier ge eee 
Bory DOGAcS. [his -procoss of “collision and <orbit form tio 1G a9 bye long 
periods of timo until tho orbits bee‘mo quite circulsr. A strinee fo luna 
This connscuion is thet the lorgsr the planet ue. more circud 16 Ceo 
Wiad ty Stcr lids, ths minuto pl°*njes of tas Svston., trovel se ror cose 
imtoo SCCoNurLC Oroigs OO; ole 


Thus ths plinstery system ind, in tic mun. io Gg od) eo ce 
gro’: mone ond mors symmotricel “tnd Nermonious .@ tho: cvolutl «99: Go spies 
MNobuLs “ont one In tim; it eamo to constitute tho circular djs cie ol eee 
qnemsclvss tis contors of similsr disks of ‘sctcllites. On thc “Hola ict 
rom-in7d ‘divorsitics of messes, of rotations, of inclinitions, o: ecco re ee 
tics, of specs rolations, and of othor features. Tho way in which it all 
esme sbout is still -rithout the ple of philosophies] cortitude “nd porhsps 
Mili covor Pon An SO« Tilae.s ae only ono of the problems sf sur oxistenco 7¥ 
that tho All-viso Creator hus left to the truth-scuking mind of man. 


teehee 
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Page Seventy One 
PHI LCSCTHERS’ ACADEMY 


During the past tive months the philosophers have been treatad to four fine 
lectures by men of their om division, Just before the holidavs Mre Welfle brek 
the steady tread of philossth <cal subjects with his Veet ee eee Ngothi c 
Architecture! its Claim to Glory". To include this under philoscyhy “ee micht cal 
it a Problem in Analysis', and surely vie can apply this title to that very splendid 
interpretati-n cf Gothic trithout at ail detracting from its obvious merit as an ore 
thetic study. 


Early in the New Year Mr. Cavanaugh, in place of his scheduled talk on Relativi- 
ty, gave an illustrated lecture on "Objective Evidence for the iberenay Evolution 

of the Earth". This was an experimenta] proof for the thesis in Cosmology on Ancr- 
eanic Evolution. Prefacing his talk with an explanation of the time and change 
rostulated for all evolution, Mre Cavanaugh reasoned te the time required to bring 
the Earth to its presert superficial appearance by showins the obvivus evicences of 
change on the earth's crust. These evidences vere dram chiefly form the external 
processes of change, ‘rind and ‘raterm and from the internal y;rocesses of change, dia- 
strophism and volcanism. pony beautiful slides demonstrating these features made the 
explanation more craphic and the lecture more than ordinarily interestinge A ver- 
sonal note of interest “vas derived frem the fact that mest of the eictines suctm by 
tne speaker had been taken and preparcd by the fathers of the house during past Sun- 
mer=schools jn the rocky Nest. 


More recently Mr. Brom spoke on "The P#ilosophy of an Amcrivan Educator”. 
Enis paper may. be-considered a foil-to a coming lecturoby tre Mallon; wmich ill 
treat of "Scholastic Thought in tho Educative Proces#”, and thereby =A be contras- 
ted the influences of Scholastic and Fragmatis Philorepuy on prorent day edusation. 
Pieyelast-piper-road was Mrs Wirtenbergor's “A. Josuit's Use cf Bis Philosophy" 
Synopses cf these tro papers by their respective autyerc 


Re Le Mo 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN AMERICAN EDUC..TOR. 

Mre John Deveoy, professor of philosophy at Columbia Eniversity, has long pocn 
recocnized as a leader of American philosophers and Gducat<rs. Some may refuse to 
grant tho claim that Mre Detrey has influenced cducation mere than other cr our cont 
tGemporaries, but. all admit that his influonce has besn “ir Ssproad and telling == "and 
that not in cducaticn alone, but in other important fields as voll. Cortainly a 
considcration of his philosophy will be profitablo. 


fs a discussion of the application of Mre Deweoy'® philosophy to education, mp- 
rolity, or political theory is out of the avesyt7g nere -- I shall confine mysclf te 
2 consiicration of the basic principles of his philosophy. Instrumontalism, the sys- 
tom of philosophy ‘rhich Mre Dovey introduced into the aren of Amorican philosophic2l 
discussion about 1903, hile he was profossor of philosop y ct Chicago Universats, 
is a pragmatism; but its conclusions evo boon reached by 2 ling.ofsthoughs ditteront 
from that followed by Prefossor Jamose 


The starting point of iire ovoy's philosophy socms to be his conception of 


Fase sSevent: T70 


thought and idea. 


Men, according to ifr. Devvey, think «nly when they are face to face “it seme 
difficult--, and theught is tre inperens vay out; otherrise ther act. Thougst is 
a means of removins the costacles «ich prevent actions The idea, ten, is the’ plan 
or hypotnesis which a man uses as an ins trument in tre solution i the problem,~ - 
it is.a projection of fubure rossibilities based on cur experiences of tre past. 


Thought is e: experiment based on hypothesis. 


ee ee A ES 


The doctrine of truth follovs logically from this concept of idea. “If ideas 
. « are instrumental to an active reorganazation of a given environment, to 2 re- 
moval of some specifies trouble and porrlexity, then the test of their validity and 
value lies in the accomplishing of this work. If thei succeed in their Sede thor | 


are rcliablo, sound, valid, good, truce. If thoy fail. . . trey are false." 


Waving aside the fact that this systom has been trorked out with little rogard 
for opistomology, ttro sorious objections remain: 

1) It is not truco, as the author postulates, thet the only function of 
thought is tho solution of difficultics. 

2) Tho systom implicitly contradicts itsolf. Mr. Deroy's idoa and his cri- 
terion of truth require for thoir operations another ‘hole class of | Fi dct judg- 
ments, and montal operations, and a criterion prior to thoir workabilitr, - a faet 
which dostrovs his definitions of idoa and truth, and rendors invalid tho conelusione 
thich ho draoe 


por wishes te insist on tio facts 
ident such a systom of ie cob eea cee dostroz fixod 
is not ovidont thet Mr. Dover vishes.to lovers bheistsins 


Poceericcr.orlehisspa 
L)etheorh.itois! ev 
Sbendarcs of<morabitzy, it 
of merclitr. 

2) Bais paper. is not asrewiewofsMrs« Deo voi's trenty-five aetive yoars in 
education. OCcrtainiy a quarter of a centurv of observation and oxporimont must 
havo cnabicd Mr. Dovoy to make many valuable contributions to $19 scicnee of cdu- 
catione It ould socom to follot, hovrover, that, in as.far o6.ho mas boon 
by the fundamental principles of his philosophy his -ritings have boon mi 


> d re 


LOO <» C.se,BrO-n., oped « 


A JESUITS USE OF HIS PHILOSOPHY 


“Why should one studying Scholastic Fhilosophy inquire of thoso -rho have alroad- 
mastored the system hor they use their philosophy? The ans:-or to this question | 
may almost be supposed to ve included within tho scopo of ordinary classroom in- 
struction in philosobhy. Bosidos there arc books, and books, and books, on precti- 
cally covory phase of Scholasticism. Finally, as ono of those appoalcod to réplied, 
"Each onc can guoss just hotr he would ‘rork out his orm caso"; that is, hor ho 
would usc his philosophy. Whilc all this is truco, it is pONeysd thet the follot- 
ing specific data gathorcd from Josuits who aro making practicsl uso of their philo- 
sophy in tridcly diveorgont occupations trill prove stimulating and sugzostive 
These quotations arc taken from lcttors rocoived in roply to the question, "Hot 


(Continucd on page sovonty fivo.) 


Pace Sevent: Three 
MARK THAIN: DBIS 


Paradtx, tiowshn it is, Mark Tvathn has been found guilty of unconditional 
Surrender tc deistic philosophy; a svstem WHALEN, Tal Letty admits ap independent, 
Supreme bein :, declares thit God has no providence over the “crld, Ne less ominent 
a critic tan Father Gillis of tne Catholic ‘orld tells us tha’ great American ‘unor- 
ist as guilty of such philosophy cf life. To anvone whe is acquainted “ith Tem and 
Becky, wit) uck and cunt Polly, there immediately must come the question: -ew could 
aman p£eegéd “mao produeed such cheery and engaging juvénile fiction at the sane tine 
be steeped in blasphemy? Is if possible that a mind that apparently radiated kindly, 
optimistic thought should be the font -hence flovied a world- ide gloom? Vet, tne 
fact is that while Mark Tain was being acclaimed the kindliest man in America by 
admiring friends and enthuastic readers, his orm words and writings ~ere- branding 
him as the deepest peSsimist of all. Truly, this is a paradox. 


Careful study of the writings of america's ambassador at larve reveals a 
philosophy that vas fundamental to all his literary efforts. Crities, it is true, 
cite "Tom Sayer" and "Euckleberry Finn" as exceptionally fine examples of juvenile 
fiction; thev are, hevever, ignorant of the purpose for which these first books 
were ‘ritten. Clemens himself confesses that he wrote them for adults intending 
thereby to win f4fd/ others over to his mode of thought. But to his sorro™ he had tc 
acknovledge that tie Amertea publications foiled to realize thoir end. In the sueceo- 
ine works, "Innoconce Abroad", “Prince end Pauper", “Christian Science", the deistic 
trend of this cptimistie pessimist comos into bolder expression. “In the “Connec- 
ticut Yankeo in King Arthur's Court,” for instance, a vory thin voncer of himer cev~ 
ers tne Usgl- ana eorsuptine cynicism of a-deist of the deopest dvo. co sho77s no 
roweorsnce Torst 1c7Courcbh nor foroher ‘rorks Reverenco “as: lackiny bocause he heated 
God,5 Hatursliz cnovens too, he accepted tho-pervorted and! f-lse statomsents: ~deut the 
Church's impsdinz mstoriol-prosress and kesping th soplocinstne: darkeste immer. 
Gunite ici Oo. initnich hoaplacodstuovaction ofA ryeai fis Cctholicertsto75 
por ore seot gon SpenmoctLicut Menkes} casomichiasone doztauseto readdths slentorsses nase 
ice ware tononne fo or0in, toucht chet leutrichtiy tot condomikork Tain.) Tt mse be 
Pomcmpcroad-tasto ne wis lostcinocthe restched darkness of cnat philoso : 

Cncsd “im teror out iis wnols lifs. 

baking ly and. numoreus naturcved, ierk Tee: op tee 
fi eachervebery pb AChe Stevo mens einT ice 
: 
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Scmvol Clemens! ‘ome life, “ici he describes 
"atobio rapwy", was exceedingly nappy. Nevertheless, re 
and from the slichts afica for.etfulnesses of friends. <e “.s ve 
to criticism ind not unfreqvently he cites names of men “om “xe cond 


Ybairelis® nds Deger 21a) eae 
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Tae Simin eer preits oso) eriser!-cnd) lecturer.) In keepin ita nis poilocopy 

. ; . : wv: cya eee ee AS ees F 1 se da alee oe 
nis ~ritten candem=-tion of these-men in is “autobiocr.pw" betroans not tae clin w- 
est toncn ef cisritr:-. Incidentably, it might be of interest to note thou |. Lorie 
and ver? offensive portion of “is awto>iozrapir’, in ceference tto tre livin, ond .c- 


cordins: to tie expressed will of the suthor, Sac nob, be purlisied, winged’ os memes 
of venrs have passed. Tose criticisms to ‘ieh ne “"-s mosu SeAfisive, +: 
with crave fintneisl troubles, cicimess, enGecerp. ai oie 7 mia ere lias 


: ; 1) hort ho . nlrj Sonn. oF "1S 
“hich nitur2zlls encoura.,ed Mr. Clemens’ bent to-ard the mid philosop'r: of “is 
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What is the explanation of a pessimist “riting the story cf a soint? For 
a non-Catholic to ~rite sucha book ought to indicate that he vas ready to lay aside 
‘is philosophy of despair and turn dianetrically around into the strong light of bec 
Christian philosophy cf hopee Yet, ho an American author could ~rite the story of 
Joan of Arc and --ith allithe light he had received there itz not reilize the falla- 
cies of deism must ever remain a mystery . 


Finall:, toard the end of his life appeared his "What is Men?" -rell 
styled br critics his Sredo. Missing completely the solution of tho riddle oi life, 
he labelled Ged as unnoral becuuse he pernitted men to surfer. No sympathy ip 
shom for ‘is fello--men because he felt that he o ed no sympathy “here non_e "fas 
sho-n by God. Accordingly he hated men “ith a devilish hate. If .-iven:the oppor= 
tunity, ho declares, ho ~-ould exterminate all nankind to relieve them of their mis= 
ery. To quote his o.m cords: "I belicve in God, the alnighty; I do not believe 
that he ever sont 2 ressage to san by anybody; no one «sho thinks can imagine a uni- 
verse mado byi chance. Thero is ofcourse a great master mind; but it’cares noth= 
ing for our happiness or unhappiness. In speaking of the Deity, he says: "Mother 
Eddy deserves & place in the Trinity as much as anv member of it." In "The Mrs- 
terious Stranger," a story for children, he makes this quorulous complaint: "A God 
“Ho could mako good children as casily as bad, and wet preferred to ake bad ones 
eter! Those and othor ronarks of a “oro vituperative character manifest a nost 
illogical ind. Thore may be some grounds for oxcuso in tie fact that “hat edauca= 
tion he had no received in publishing houses and newspaper offices, just likc his 
special friond 2nd devotoc, George Dornard Shatrs 


Perhaps, in tho ond, Mr. Clomens did reconcile himself -ith God. One dis- 
likes to thinkthat in his last lucid moments ovr lovable pessimist cursed his God 
as his philosophy had taught hin. It is cortainly possible that the light he roe- 
ceived at the time ho “rote "Joan of Arc" and tho happiness he had Imom in his home 
life cnablod him to break a-ay from the shackles of doism ind Prom the despair teo- 
~ards “hich it lod him. At loast his family's love and care vere “orth more to 
him in thet hour thon the cminonce of supreme rank accorded him by bhe libcraty and 
philosopical ~-orld. 


S 


John Tindierolls Sistas 


Book Rovictr Netico 
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It may bo of intorest to knov that «shen the beok reviewer of the Now York 
Evening Fost came to pick his list of the beoks "that interested him most in 1926" 
we find tho names of to books on philcsophy. One of them, Thracymachus on tho 
future of morals, ‘ras rovioved in this journal last year. This book was written 
by CobeM-eJoad, tho author of that splondid little criticism of modern philoso shics. 
The uther book ‘yhich tras selected by that gonial ‘randoring bibliophilc! of the 
Evening Post is Professor Koysor's "Thinking abcut Thinking", «rich vrill bo roviovwed 
in THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN within the noxt t-ro months. It is etimulating te vatch the 
way Professor Keoyscr attacks the preblom of opistemolosy from the purely mathomati- 
cal vicctr-point. 


“hile thore is much to which tre cannot subscribe in both of theso books; 
still it is consoling to kno:r that philosophy is boing road. Tho unsatisfactori- 
ss of other thcorics and systoms may load honest and inquiring minds into the 
realms of Scholasticism CFS 

& eve 
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ae ° q 5 
Jesuit’s Use of Philesephy. (Cont'de from nage seventy aes) 5 
do you uso yeur philosophy in + . : 

’ OU . aE OR Vee Val S7OMTS artic 2 NO OF --—rieQil. ioe Acie i 
eether for prosontation vdfore the eae Sats e pe aes Seen te 
The testimon:- cliens itse} ral dom? on Februar:7 the cleventh. 

74 y “tigns itself under the following heodincs: (1) Tastimonizls; (2) Di- 
rections; (3) Fruits of & es 0 = CEES ee 
LON8 5 ) Fruits ef Studve 


"Bt aies1 and Psychological probloms are aliva--s in the fercfront in ocueatione 
an tronting of the purpose of education, the relation of the State to education, 
Puech oLecoursoin yall. the psychology, the benefits of our philosophical course ate xt 
once ee aT Neturcl theology has proved of great use to mo in rotrost vrork and 
sormons."” - "Tho philosophical thoses that are most froquently touchod upon by 
historicns aro: Tho nature of the State, its rights ond dutios} especially tho li- 
mitations of the power of the Btato should be closoly studicd br Ourse” - “what has 
been spoeificclly of value to me is “hatever has a practicxl othienl vrlec. By this 
I metn ““astover rolatos to.the functions, rights, or duties of the individual, tho 
family, the Stato or socicty in goncrale" 


"At timos I havo -rishcd that more attention be given to modern applications of 
eur principlc:rcind thecrics. t issdcsarablec, tooj cto ibe -cSnvor snt “Tit iecurront 
authoritios “nd thoir ~ritings." - "I am convinced that «re hove to moot our losrned 
adversarics much more on philosophical than on theological grounds. Moy I sdd the 
advicc,eeeto uso 2 littic sprre timo for reading philosophical matter in tho vornsa- 
euler ond’to lLoarn:not-morcly how to give an English pronunciation-t> schslastic torns 
but to find if possible a good up-to-date, American oquivalont." - "Philosopiy hes 
Go bdo tronslotod from ths condonsod syllogism into living «rords :rith skill, «nd so it 
pa Amos ven) ph ostet eragroct -rork, micss: it. be jsined “rith:litcrary-skill.—itis 
so much lumber tn>t lics unusod. <A mcero syllogiscr is tcthorod, 2nd en tho ether 
Mand pom wOne no sratos or trlks 7ithout. philosophy is 2. cendoror, 7ithoutes harber 
enyvhoree" 

"Philosopay m-kos one ~ thinker, . man thot mors how to dro: conclusions, and t¢ 
ovoid frlincios." - "L-tin and G eck litoraturce aro full of philosophic thought. 

Poke tescorefcfor Ans toned, <11°his..phidesophical, cond oratoric.1 troatisos prosont 
mony provlsons taat cannet even be undorstoed without ccgqunxintines vith tio trus 
philosop-." - "Schsl-sticism docs honostly try to faco 211 tho facts of life. 
Té hasn't boon inf-llible and porhcps it has not been svblo te silsones overy 1cst mis- 
giving of tho bwmon hoirt; but thus far it Acs bvon protu. successful, = boliovs, 

in saving somstaing sonsiblo to tho human intollsct on o-eh of the predloms -it1 
“hich it hos been prosontod. This knovlodgo bogets ~ sonso of sccurit:, no douwot, 
and koops us from bocuming domornlizcd xnd oxtrovegont in prosone> of tho moro dis- 
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trossinc oroblsms of lifc. 
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"Mio dofinitions of the Scholxstics are alvays chorcetorized by admirable pro- 


cisione Thoir dcofinitions, in logic xt loast, hevo soldom boon w1terod but to 


bo spoilcd.” 
Pp =-John Se Mille 
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fs Bie 
LOGIS, DELUGTIVE AND INDUCTIVE, by Thomas Crumloy, 3-500. Frofcaser of Logic 
in the university of Notre Dame. The Macmillan Companys Now York, 19266 


When the rathor insistent cditor of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN rcccived my premise | 
to roviow a2 book Sor hin quite stimulating little magazine, I hed hopes he might 
givemc ouchoics interesting title to "dot for hime What thon: ves myschagria 
whon I glanced at the neat browm covered volume of some 440 pages and road the words, 
"LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE. AND INDUCTIVE’. Visions of “Barbara, Celaronteos! and all the 
other throus snd woes I had cncounterod -ver 2 dceade ago} But I had promiscde Se 


Meopencdeand-rcade 


Thcn.Lcoperned anothor time‘and read cgrines /Andsigeine ovAnd [2g2inagvienc. wae : 
difforont troaumont of 2 naturally dry subjocte Hore was an cothgcther novel : 
arrangement of tae ordinary facts and thesrics. Here in simple overyday language, 
Somer pcaucsuLo2rans possible of over=tochniceal and scholgs te terminology, was a 
clcar eee of my much loathed "Logica Minor. And this I think is ‘the 
highest cncomium I can bestow on Fra Crumloy's Hecke! He has made the study of : 
Logic attractive to the boginnere 


I would not havo you think the wotk roads like a novele Nor must you get the 
idea that the dry spcets and difficult problomssof Logic arclomittede, They arccall 
therce But the manncr is decidedly diffcronte 


fhere arc othor phascs of the work that at conéo.strizotencids Aesteptwitne 
right dircctiom..-Such fo: cxamplo isthe -plen of-a set of qucstions, at | theseiesc 
of oech chaptcre if the reorder would take the trouble to. answur each sand cvergiene 
of those, questions I fccl sure ho wuld have a good test of what he has grasped) from 
the body of the’ text ~ so thorough and complote are they. I have tricd it in parte 
Fre Crumlcy's idca is 2 splendid one. Anothor happy cffoct is the list of referon- 
ees for cachsubjecte One could desire that these were somewhat longthoned as many 
interesting works on tho various topics arc not listed. But efter all one mustistop 
eomcwhore, ond porsonal choice plays a large part. 


If-as tho preface states, this vory oxecllont book "has beon propared fsr those 

ae arc nowly cntcring on the study of Logic" - I personally have my doubts whether 

"it contains no more than tho clomoents of tho subjccte” Tho author himself, in this 
same preface admits that " a treat&sce on Logic cannot fail to refloct the writer's 
attitude towards philosophy in gonoral; his vicvrs of mctaphysics, psychology and 
apistcmology must neccessarily come to light, yee not infrequently his opinions about 
othics and notural theology obtrude thomsclvcs". And in vory truth 21] these have 
forecd thomsclvos "between lines" in Father Crumloy's booke Thus it affords a most 
pleasurable rovicw for the advanced studor.t in Philosophye I should sug geest that 
this phase of the book be rcecommondcd to the prospective buycre But - what is por- 

aps its most potont valuc today - it is likewise a veritable treasure house as a 
text book for the beginner under the cnlightoning oxplanations and guidance of an 
interesting professor. As a manual for the studont left to himself, or fora, bo-= 
ginner who only wishes the bare csscntials I am afraid it is not the book to en-~ 
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dorsce But this is perhaps o -rord in its favor rather than in any ay Condomictory. 
There are cortain statements in tho book - whieh, Slight thoush their impore 
te - one might be inclined to challongo.e Such is the rather ably defended op inion 
Wo o na E 
tnat Logic is not on arte (p © 18 sq.) Although the roxsons alloged cre pce, 
Racy ore not 85 convincing xs t> 
L 
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everbalance- the tino-=accoptcd, vio, that 


Another favorito oxpression of tho author is that thoro is no truth in 2 i 
Mnispispiirst broachcd on parc Pient Vouino Mdeor nin rocco llcd.am tho latoor poet mom 
the volume on page 348, Nowwhet F-thor Crumlcy Noes, oeatice te cn.2 | lego es 
truth has not that perfection the nind donends > tne tncrides, or simplovapprezcn= 
Sione This is only found in tho socond operation of the mind. thesgudgmentes Buys 
say baldly. “it-is eotyecncn) seconceptlisactfirtica’ oredenicd of cnoether. concert lie 
there is truth for only then is there ee een ef-thorinvellecturien resiiaye 

S 


Vere 
is, I take it, not the happiost war 2 £ stating tie truthe 


ous chepteors in:minute detail would co beyond the score of 
Gacr typical points must-suffico.e Thus there 


veri 

this roviow. One or theo is tho splen- 
Gide preparecion for -theadifficultisubjost or "universeals” trst is first wmfolded by 
wa y of 2 discussion of abstraction in oxplai ining "concopt and porcopt" in the soc-nd 
ehaptore, Again-a Imotty point for beginnorss But I recormond highly Chepter Vi to 
ali strugglors vith the concopt of ieee The so~ccliod "First Intention", 


Ctce,; 16 linked-up beautifully with dircet 2nd roflcex univeors=:1s 2nd thus a fact is 
grasped which may oscape the student lator one 


Morvericosr snduclmost ichild-likc: simplicity charsctsrnize the sxplanctions tor 


See te as) one teaatrarics",..in Chaptcr: Vic. AY.d) ~7ore, 220d bexsmpleme setae 
meted .witin GNOeuynOr brings out the esnnections thint.cxist eae, scomingly 
pecennceted pisces, fs Lecic.is the troxvtmenteofe'Torms sin’thS carly ~Srtions of tre 


pooke 


The usual subjects of Syllogisms, «ith their wee: and, rules; tocar irrceulers-= 
ics enGadollocics1—4bry syour “ndiet"seme <f those folincics$A = oll cance rca 6 as 
Peeper inate: bask. buticpoin,- ero frosh ond novel cnrcractirizcs tae vohicioret 
proscontation.s .T20.,cx2mplss a illustrations orc. current and stimulating. “Bits of 


inton<depondsnce 2nd rolaticns t> other parts of the philssophic fisid ars stream 
along the <j 


in sbicusecond aalf of the book, under tho ‘genors1 ct 


vion "Tnductisn” the chap- 
P 3 
tors on Couss.lity, and ee end oad sips are a one poi? 


tedatheusi tkey sre sue 


be 
pons 


sics and Bpistonclsgye 
The concluding eo an Statist tea sthich all Do cored ated TSW ds Proll eto=rosd 
brings to 2 closo this most interesting book. Surcly tro might classify it 2s 2 vory 
venturesome and successful departure from tne timco—Torn mctaad pf prosentinzetrc 
Lovrs. of Thoug» 
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Will Durant | 


Sf ) HLLOSOPHY taken seriously‘is all 

-“ wrongs In fact if you take it 
that way you are no philosopher 
,at alle So spake "the outstanding 
. scholar of t he times” the other night 
ito a gathering of the sons of Abraham 
land a handful of gentiles at the St. 
: Louis Young Men's Hebrew Association 
And straightway Dre Durant proceeded 
{to call himself one}; oa ae 
-of these - a great 
| philosophere He is 
‘too modest. Judged 
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This Issue 


‘THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 78 


oe tee 


will never -icld place to this "schol 
arly" bit of deceptive disproportione 


But he hasn't stopped yet. Along 
comes the American for March with "Te 
Ten Greatest Thinkers” blazed across 
the covere They are Confucius, Plat | 
Aristotle, Aquinas, of whom Durant 
says, "We must quiet our prejudices 

and admit him to our | 
| tens - Some hearts 


| will break at this se 


| Will Durant, An Editorial 78 | lection, including 


the author's ome'The 


, nis cm criterion he |. our New Cover, BeReFe 79 : : : 

iis uncommonly great. : fifth is Copernicus, ' 

! How Are the Senses True 80 who seemed to over=' 
Seven years he Pierre Be Bouscaren throw Jacob's ladder'| 


i spent in writing "The 
; Story of Philosophy". 
;More than a hundred 
I thousand copies have 
| sold, and now he tells 
>the world that he did 
!not mean to be sa@ious 
‘when he wrote his"sto- 
irybook", It was a 
imere means to give 
ihim more timeto play 
jwith his little girl. 
“And he followed it by 
"The Failure of Phil- 
‘osophy", for which he 
‘has such a "passion". 
iBut now he tells us 
‘he wasn't serious - 
‘it was only a joke; 
.and his confession 
‘bears with it some- 
thing of the relief 
‘one might feel on having the ghost 
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New Books 


4 


.in the cemetery pull off his om 
-Sheet.e If one can prescind entirely 
jfrom content; his "Storybook" shouk 
jat least serve now as a good’ collee- 


tion of sentences for structure ina 
{school of journalism. For fiction we 
‘will continue to read "Treasure Island 


‘and the humor of "Alice in Wonderland! 
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between angels and men 
and made the earth, 
thought to be the : 


which faith had = 


g4 || footstool of God a 
Tainter minor satellite ofa 
minor sun”. Then fo 


low Francis Bacon, 
Newton, Voltaire "the 
great emancipator of! 
Ferney", Kant, and 
lastly Darwin "who 
made the world turn 
red with his doctrine 
of ‘natural selectia'| 
and whose advent madc} 
the old faith fight 
lwo fiercely for it 
life - and a losing 
battle. 


And these were 


chosen ruthlessly and dogmatically, 
without regard Por prejudice or pre- 
ference - not "Durant men" but phil- 
osophers and scientists who "by their 
thinking have most influenced man- 
kind". But within the week the 
weather vane veered. In his Milwau- | 
kee lecture Aquinas, chosen so objec~ 


tively in the face of the author's } 
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own heart pangs, yielded place to the "God-intoxicated" Jew of Antverp, whom 
she "eminent scholar's mental honesty" had forced him to exclude only a fev 

days before. Kant, too, lost his niche, Edison on his recent eightieth birth~ 
day had given utterance to a blasphemy of God, coupled with an unintelligible 

concept of immortality; and in recompense, no doubt, was admitted to the "coun 
cil of ten". By the end of the month Anatole France should be sulking in the 

chair of the "beloved master" Plato, and Renan in the place of honor held for 

more than two decades of centuries by the old Stagiritee Where Schopenhauer an 
Nietzsche will come in on "the resary of genius” one can scarcely tell; but 

we may leave even that to the ingenuity of Dr. Durant. 


Thought, in the March article, is "the goal and source of all human a- 
chievement”. In a beautiful flight which has the earmarks of the second chorus 
in Sophocles’ Antigone, he numbers the glories of thinking with the grand 
finale: "It was through thought that man was made man". And then the Pane- 
gyrist of thought came to St. Louis; and, among other self-contradictory things 
in a curious concoction of Voltaire, Renan, Anatole France, Darwin, Durant and 
vulgarity, said that thought is that by which we make progress and lose hap- 
piness and faith. "The more you think the less you know and can believe and 
hopee” Ecclesiastes was his authority -— perhaps because it is the one section 
he thinks should not be in the Bible, "He that increaseth knowledge, increaset 
sorrow". His climax was reached when the devil robbed a happy little monk of 
his joy and delusion and faith by teaching him to think and know the truthe 
"Thought", he told his audience, "is a disease from which the Lord preserved 
his saints.",, He perhaps forget that one of "The Ten Greatest Thinkers” is 
a canonized saint, and author of the divine "Adoro te devote". 


about to break into the big league of fashion, they delved 
into the family trunke Out came long-sleeved, laced gowms, 
hoop skirts and the dainty fringed parasol for ‘milady'; while 

the ambitious youth unearthed father's plug hat, his old fashioned cravat 
and stiff-fronted shirt. But times have changed. Something nev is the cry to- 
daye A ball gow is out of style if it has once seen the light of day. The 
bell=-bottomed trousers are discarded for a wider, flashier pair after the 
first night out. And fhe Modern Schoolman wishes to keep abreast of the time 
and our first step is our new covere Of course, Easter is quite far off, but 


we have stolen a march on the spring designers and aro displaying our "Easter 
Duds" a bit ahead of time. 


l ouR = Ye ago when Beau Brummel and the budding debutante were 
| COVER 
——— 


a 


Handsome pecple fall under two categoriese Some are handsome and have goo 
sense; others are handsome but, as the sages tell us, when they open their 
mouths they make fools of themselvese When our pages are opcn we speak good 
sensee Our new cover if not a mere dodgee We are not like the candy manufac- 
turers who devise a flashy new wrapper to camcflage a marshmallov rolle | 


St. Thomas, Suarez and the rest still hold their seats of honor in our 
Journale Kant and his ilk are and always will be on the outs with us. Our 
tenets are as orthodox as evere Our desire is to keep up the high standard set 
by our predecessors, and to produce articles in a modern, readable, enticing 
manner that the public will recognize our philosophye Men ond women aro un- 
acquainted with Catholic philosophy which would make their lives have more 
meanings We think it is our duty to present our views in a positive, appoaling 
manner so that they may become vital realities for the world of 1927. BeReoFe 
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Sfow Are the Senses True 


By Pierre Be Bouscaren 


lO} UI of the tis- || eaanaSaniaia a ; sue of vexing ques- 
tions and prob- i lems wrhich is episte- 
iC mology, it is ke ATHER BOUSCAREN, professor of aie Saye 
any one topic as the fjj most beffling or as 
the most fruitful in 4 . ; ; fantastic philoso- 
| Louis University School of Phil- | surely no part of the 
| 


Logic and Ontology in the Ste 


phical vagaricse But 

science of knowledge has a better claim 

to these two distinc- | 

tion of the veracity {jj 
jj the veracity of the sensese This 


osophy, has made a penctrating 


tions than the ques- 
study of the knotty problem of 


of the sensese 


trho is not afflicted 


| 
True, every man | 
| is the first article in an im-~ | abnormality (per- 


either with mental 


manent or transient), or with philosophy, 


‘ 


| poetant series. 


is perfectly certain 1 howmrdie that his senses are 
veridicals; and every ik dives Stone eae an" penePse eg { philosopher who does 
not vant to run into the patent self-con- 


tradictions of idealism, must accept as unimpeachable the certainty that his senses 
report an objectively real world and roport it faithfully. But the trouble is that 
when the philosopher is asked to explain in just what way he means that his senses 
are true, and how he vindicates his certitude, he finds himself hard put to its; and 
if he is not a very woll-balanced philosophor, with a good cool head and “yell es-= 
tablished in fidelity to first principles, he is in some danger of beginning to 
waver in his adherence to the trustworthiness of his senses, forgetting thatthis is 
only one of the puzzles of epistemology, and that if he tries to evade the puzzle 
by giving up the principles of realism, he is only driving himself into puzzles 
which are a hundred times more disconcerting and which can have no issue except in 
scepticisme If he is a sturdy realist, on the other hand, he smiles at the puzzle 
that confronts him, and, while not denying that it is a real puzzle, he sets about 
seeking a solution without for a moment doubting that a solution can be found which 
will leave the natural certginty of sense perception intact. 


Here we have, in fact, one of the most striking examples of strict natural 
or direct certitude which, when we try to make it philosophical or reflex by ana~ 
lyzing its evidence, immediately hides that evidence from our view. We are 
standing on solid ground until we look dom to see what that ground is; the mo- 
ment we do that the ground vanishes, and we find ourselves dangling dizzily in the 
aire We know that we have certitude, but we need an Aristotle to tell us how we 
are certain, and we need him even more to tell us just what we mean by the very 
phrase, "veracity of the senses". 


With regard to this we are in a position resembling that in which we would 
be with regard to the universals, if Aristotle had not been our interpreter. Pla- 
to discusses universals, William of Champeaux discusses them, Occam and Biel and 
other conceptualists discuss them Roselin and Wundt and the host of nomi- 
nalists of past and present times discuss them; all contribute some half-truths 
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to the discussion, making attompts at explanation which, looked at from one side, 
scem more or less plausibte; but all fail to explain, until Aristotle arrives on 
the scene, or is taken dowm from the shelf where his recorded wisdom is gathering 
duste With the blowing of tho dust off tho tomes of "The Master of those who 
know » the dust disappears from the mysterious universals.e Everything is clear =< 
glistening unmistakably in the light that comes from Stagirae The explanation is 
finale It is tho secure possession of all future ages, and may be enjoyed with 
complete satisfaction by any mind that will but reach out to grasp ite If there 
are still philosophers who squirm between the horns of the dilemma of nominalism 
and ultra-realism, it is because they have not accepted the dcliverance offered 
theme We need lose no time ‘vith them: we can say without superciliousness, “Non 


nos t 2 e 
ragionam ai lor, ma guarda oe passa". We are not conccited, but we are sure of 
our positione 


But in tho matter of the epistemology of tho somses the case is very different. 
Here, we are still like boys shooting at a target and striking it on 211 sides of 
the center but never in the bull's-cyc. We are like strangors trying to onter a 
strong castlee We are waiting for an Aristotle to give us the key or show us the 
right portale Mcantime we can but go round and round tho castle, trying one door 
after another, hoping always that some one of us will sometime find the passage 
that will load us to the ccnter of the castle, «there truth holds hor statee The 
present paper is a modest attempt at ono of the doorse 


I will try to give an interpretation of the phrase, apparently so plain, "ve- 
racity of the senses". I might as well say at the start, that the interpretation 
I have to offer docs not satisfy even mysclf; but I think it is a gréping in the 
right direction, and I hop e it will holp towards the desired discoverye Father 
Gruender, in his "De Qualitatibus Schsibilibus” and in other writings, has contri- 
buted notably to the enlightenment of this qucstion, and it is along the lines in- 
dicated by him that I am going to procccde 


Some of the explanations of tho sonses' veracity which have been offered, are 
evidently false. If, whon we say that our sconsos are veridical, we moan that they 
represent qualities of objects just as those qualitics exist in tho objccts, we 
are met by the undeniable fact that an identical objective quality can offer on= 
tirely differont oxperiences to two normal mon or even to one and the same normal 
man, and this under conditions which ore strictly normale If this interpretation 
were truce, the feethers of tho pigeon's neck trould havo to be white, rod, blue, 
violot, and cvery other color of the rainborr at tho same timo, and a piece of plain 
grey paper, ‘when placed on 2 rod background, would have to be turned thereby to 
‘Siciesh greons the whistlo of 2 specding locomctive would havo to cmit simultaneous~ 
ly and with equally unmistakable dominance, at least threo different pitches which 
are distinctly hoard, respectively, by tho man whom tho train is xpproaching, the 
man whom it is passing, and the man «yhom it has passed; and the very same bowl of 
vator trould hove to be both warm and cold when folt by tivo men, or cen, sombtimes, 
by the tivo hands of ono mane 


It will not do to explain these anomalios by saying that the apparent differen: 
cos arise from abnormalities of percoption, for it is ridiculous to say that in any 
of tho cases mentionod there is any abnormality. If thore orc, vc should have to 
despair of ovor finding normal conditionse The scnsos, then, cortainly do not re- 
presont tho secondary qualitios as those qualities are in the objects sensede 

(Cont'd on pago 84). 
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-4 Yolte Face in the French cAcademy 
By Augustine Ce Klaas 


HIS is the question which one of the youngest members of the Frency Academy 
Fa of Science recently proposed to his colleaguese Is Science opposed to Re= 

ligion? All answered, some in a few words or phrases, others at lengthe 
The results of this inquiry were published in the Figaro, a Parisian daily, by 
Me Robert de Flers of the French Academye This article as well as a commentary 
on it by Fre Leonce de Grandmaison, SeJe, editor of Les Etudes, are the chief 
sources of what followse 


The answers given are of paramount interest, as the question was proposed 
only to actual members of the Academy of Science, who represent the scientific 
elite of France and.many of whom are also stars of the first magnitude in the 
realm of interna- tional sciencee They 


are Beeeicince | ql ‘fe author of this excellent astronomers, geologists, 
biologists, phy- article is in closest contact || Siclogists, chemists, 
physicists, zoo ogists, representatives, 
anetine,- ofall with ourrent scientific litera- the exact and natural 


sciencese These were the scienses, Which, 
by their bril- liant and rapid suoc- 
eesses,gave rise sent abroad studying at the to the exaggerated move- 
ment of two gen-= 4 erations ago, le Scien- 
tisme,which tried |} French house of philosophical to make of Science a 
Religion and the only Religion. Today 
this scientific craze has come to an 


ture and thought. He is at pre- 


studies on the Isle of Jersey. 


re re ee ae em = 


ende Thus we are Rarely is The Modern Schoolman assured at the outset 
of the inquiry Py : by Me Emile Picard, 
permanent secre- privileged to print so important tary of the Academy. 


In the meantime, ‘ : however, millions have 
been led astray Bp erbiploges (this by the false prophets, 
who taught that : Religion is diametri- 
cally opposed to S ee Oe phe Gastor | Sciencee Against this 
monstrous error, the present members of the Aoademy, though differing widely in 
philosophical opinions and religious beliefs, have risen in unisone 


But if this error has been eliminated from the higher circles of learning, it 
still continues to be taught in the lower schools. Open any of the more recent 
schoolchanuals, for instance, that on republican morals, by the brothers Antonin 
and Leon Franchet.e. In the preface you will read that 'the notion of an anthropo=- 
morphic God'==i. e. a personal God+-'has seen its day, like the notion of the earth 
center of the universe, like so many other errors, beliefs and Superstitions which 
Science has definitively abolished’. In the body of the work you find statements 
like the following. ‘Scientists hold that all the phenomena of thought correspond 
to physical and chemical modifications of cerebral matter....The animal has a soul 
as well as maneeemortal like that of mane‘ And further on, ‘Science is the author 
of human happiness;...Science has made of a primitive being a moral man...eScience 
has humanized the soul and created moral consciencee' And again ‘The evolution in 
which humanity finds itself engaged at present, has given rise to sharp opposition, 


2 
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Bar without mercy between Science, the objective search for truth, and that col- 
lection of sentiments, beliefs and fetichistic survivals called ReligionesceeeSCi- 


ence has the right not merely to the first place but to the only place in the gov- 
ernment of men.' 


In the face of such statements, expressed sometimes more, sometimes less bru- 
tally, but destined withal to poison the minds of French youth, we have but to op- 
pose the opinion of those, well qualified to speak, for almost all, each in his own 
domain, has contributed considerably toward the marvellous advance of Science. 

He le Chatelier, Chemist and Metallurgist, Professor at the Sorbonne: 


"There exists no imcompatibility between Science and Religion; it is a 
fact shown from experience: Pascal, Ampere and Cauchy were deeply religious 
and at the same time very great scientists..e1t is no less true that one 
Sees constantly asserted in modern literature that Religion and Science are 
absolutely incompatible. These statements do not come from true scientists, 
at most they come from pseudo-scientists, often from writers who are stwaing- 
erg to all scientific knowledge.' 


_H. Lecomte, Botanist, Professor at the Museum of Natural History: 


‘The antagonism between Science and Religion exists only in the minds 
of those who wish to have it so.' 


A.D'Arsonval,Doctor and Physicist, Professor at the College of France: 


‘Has there existed and do there exist great scientists having reli- 
gious beliefs? Yese This declaration has the brutal insolence of a 
fact.Therefore, the question suggested does not present itself.' 


LeDeLaunay, Geologist, Professor, Supernational School of Mines: 


'T have already taken my position upon the question proposed, having 
recently written a volume entitled "Christianisme", precisely to 
show that there is no incompatibility between Religion and Se. 72380; ' 


A. Andoyer, Astronomer, Member of the Bureau of Longitudes, Profese at Sorbonne: 


"Is Science opposed to religious belief? This I cannot undersvand. . 
I rather believe that the scientific mind carries with it the reli- 
gious mind.' 


Le Lecornu, Mathematician, Inspector General of Mines: Honorary Prof. Polyseh.: 


'Tt is impossible to admit any opposition whatsoever between scienti- 
fic truth and religious belief.' 


Gene ReBourgeois, former Director of Geographical Department of the Army: 
‘Nothing opposes Science being in accord with thoughtful, enlightened 
religious beliefs. On the contrary, the profound study of the scionces 
strengthens thom, and renders more magnificent the work of the Creator.' 


E. Quenu, Surgeon, Honorary Prof. of Mcdccine, Member of Academy of Mcdicine: 


'soience seoms to us to be in no wise opposod to religious belicf. 
It seems that the influence of religious thought upon morals ought not 
to be contested. Personally, I do not believe that a reform of morals 


can be had without the aid of religious ideas.’ 
(continued on page 93) 
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How are the Senses True 


(con't from pe81) 


A second interpretation of our phrase is given by saying that normal senses 
under normal conditions will represent the «a, lities in a normal waye This is 
true enough - so true as to be platitudinous - but it is not broad enough, and 
even as far as it goes, though it is a real explanation, it also needs to be 
explained. It is not broad enough, because it omits from its vindication the 
senses of a large proportion of humanity, who are rational animals like our- 
selves, gifted like ourselves with bodily cognoscitive factuties; and it needs 
explanation, because there should be some way of determining just what is meant 
by normal senses, and just what by normal conditions, and just what by normal 
sensatione 

I think it would be more inclusive and less open to misunderstanding, though 
probably less direct and compendious, to begin the explanation of the senses! 
veracity by saying that in the case of any sense, however, abnormal and under 
whatever conditions, the sensation is accurately cetermined by the wholee as- 
semblage of causes which go to produce it, and that, as the subjective causes 
and the media are fairly constant in the case of any one individual, each man's 
sensations serve him tolerably faithfully to identiry the objective qualities 
which thcy reporte 


I realize that this explanation, too, nceds to be explained, and that there 
is much besides to object against it. I realize that I am leaving the subject 
when I have barely begun ite I hope to continue the discussion in a future issue 
of the Schoolman. If meantime any reader will point cut to me some errors in 
what I have thus far said, I shall be thankful to him, and shall be glad to cor- 
rect theme For the present I will only observe that tne interpretation which I 
have just offered, though it may scem idealistic to some, is at the antipodes 
of idealism, because it postulates objective existence for all the qualities re- 
ported by the exterior senses, and this in the case of every individual and of 
every sensitive act; and it includes in its vindication the senses of the color- 
blind man and of the chronically sick man as well as these of the man who is 
called normale I hope to show latcr that it does not involve the theory that sen= 
sation is only a "medium quod", and that it prepares the way for oxplaining all 
sense illusions with consistency. 


| HAPPY | /}N Mr. Edison's recent birthday he made some remarks not in the 
“least gratuituous to One Who gave him eighty vears of blessed 
poe et lito. “Phe word God! hasino meaning £o me", - said. We ere sory 
Mr. Edison finds one word wholly meaningless. It is generally 2a~ 
mitted that a purposeless word is never coinede Yet to our great inventor the word 
"God' has less meaning than a dog's barke Mre Edison continues to theorize for 
he knows an hypothesis needs balaste He supplies for God a supreme intelligence, 
which assuredly is not in the inventor himself or in use According to Mr. Edison, 
we are not units of life but as dead as granite", "We are possessed of billions 
of little entities which live in the cells and go off as swarming bees in Spring’ 
Mr. Edison protests, "no one understands me", and he is right. We be- 
come smaller than swarming bees just to conform to the theory of a man blessed 
with success in a narrow field of invention. No, our view points differ. Too 
often people are drawn from a sane view point by the scintillating fancies of those 
whose eyes are blighted by success. Godless doctrines have ceased to cause little 


(con't on page 94) 
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Friar, Scientist a Philosopher 
By Arthur J. Walter 


[| HAT a great deal of interest still attaches to the name and work of Roger 
| Bacon, thirteenth century Franciscan scientist-philosopher,is evidenced by 
the following item which appeared in the New World for December Gth last: 


"Unused for more than 600 years, the secret formula for the production of 
salts of copper, found in the alchemical works of Roger Bacon, the Franciscan 


Friar and chemist hasf"~———C(’."—*Wsbeeenn. proved effective 
sylvania chemistse This 


by University of Penn| NNOUNCEMENT has just recently 
was revealed tonight | come from the University of | at @ memorial meeting 
i} liam Newbold, professor 


for the late Dre Wil=| 
Pennsylvania that one of the pro-j o.a7 philosophy at the 


of intellectual and 
University, and gave verification of Dre New- 
of the difficult cipher 


bold's translation | 
by which the thir- jj paring the first English trans=- ] teenth century monk 


fessors in the University is pre- 


wrote his works." : . E 
lation of the eminent Franciscan! 


"opus magnum". 


The story of the friar runs as fol- 
lews. He was born | _ The Editor | in England in 1214, the 
ehild of reyalist-par=" = nts who had been driven 
into exile and reduced to poverty by the civil warse Roger made his higher studies 
at Oxford and Paris and was later professor at Oxford. His instructors, famed men 
in their time, created in hima predilection for the positive sciences, languages 
and physicse After forty years of varying fortune, devoted more or less to inten- 
sive study and research work, Bacon found himself in his om words "unheard, for- 
gotten, buried. " Ruined and baffled in his hopes, he listened to the cowmsels of 
his friend (Grossetet), an erstwhile professor, and rencunced the world. He became 
friar of the order of St. Francis. Many years of his life were spert in peacs und 
happiness in the cloister. Here he pursucd his resoarches, but his superiors would 
not allow him to publish any works without their expressed permissione This may be 
deemed a wise prohibition in view of thefct that Bacon was not alvays very correct 
in doctrine. 


= 


While at Paris, Bacon became acquainted ‘7ith Cardinal Guy lc Gros de Foulques, 
whom Urban IV, the then reigning Pontiff, had sent to England to settlc the disputes 
between Henry III and the barons. After a conference about some current abuses, 
particularly about ccclesiastical studies, the cardinal asked Roger to present his 
jdeas in writinge Roger delayed in doing this, and when the Cardinal became vseome. t 
IV and reiterated his desire, Bacon excused himself because the prokhivition of **- 
superiors stood in the waye Then the Pope in 2 letter commanded him to send his 
work immediately, notwithstanding tho prohibition of superio:s to any general consti- 
tution whatsoever, but to keep the commission secrote 


This last injunction was to cost Bacon dearly. On the one hand he had to ce- 
cure books end writing materials to execute the Pope's order, and on she otier ne 
could not give detailed reasons to his superiors for the expenses which these necon- 
sitated. Result—he was accused of violating his vow of poverty, and confinec to 
his cell for some time on bread and water. 
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In 1267 he was unexpectedly liberated by orde. of his friend Pope Clement ZV. 
and returned to Oxforde rom then on, he was able to execube the Pope's desiree 
Three of his books, his Opus Majus, Opus Minus, and Opus Tertium were written 2% 
the direct command of Clement, and were highly praised by the Pontiff himself, 
and by those who read them in Romee Other writings followed in quick successione 
Unfortunately, hisfriend Clement IV died too soone About the rest of Roger's 
life there is much obscuritye According to the chronicle of the twenty four ge~ 
nerals of the order of Friars Minor, Jerome d'Ascoli, the general of that tinie- 
sent Bacon to Rome in 1278, to answer for his "suspected" doctrines, andthe lat~ 


ter appears to have been confined for some time in prisone 


The Scientist and Philologisto 


Roger Bacon was the firzt to attempt to reform science by advocating the use 
of obsergzation and experimente He gathered together the whole Imowledge of his 
time on every branch of science which it possessed, and as he passed them in re=- 
view he suggested improvements in nearly alle His labors, both here and in his 
after works, in the field of grammar and philology, his perseverance in insisting 
on the necessity of correct texts, of an accurate knowledge of languages, of an 
exact interpreattion, are hardly less remarkable than his scientific investi- 
gationse But from grammar he passed to mathematics, from mathematics to experi- 
mental philosophye Under the name of mathematics was included all the physical 
science of his timee "The neglect of it for nearly thirty or forty years," 
pleads Bacon passionately, "has nearly destroyed the entire studies of Latin 
Christendome For he who knows not mathematics cannot know any other science: and 
what is more, he cannot discover his own ignorance or find its proper remedies o" 
Geography, chronology, arithmetic, music, are brought into something of scientific 
forme The subject of vuptics is treated with greater fulness; he enters into the 
anatomy of the eyee 


The Philosophero 


There are still some prejudices among learned men, especially with regard to 
Bacon's orthodoxy and his attitude towards Scholas%ic philosophy. It is true that 
he speaks somewhat disparagingly of the Scholastios, and their leaderse He es- 
teemed Aristotle highly, while blaming the defective Latin versions of his works 
and some of his views on natural pljilosophy.e Bacon agrees with Duhs Scotus against 
other Scholastics, particularly regarding matter and form and the intellectus agens 
which he proves not to be distinut substantially form the intellectus passibilis» 
There are three methéds of acquiring knowledge according to him: per auctoritatem 
et rationem et experientiam. But authority is unsatisfactory without reasoninr; 
and even reasoning does not secure the tranqhil possession of truth unless ex~ 
perience confirms its findingse Experience is thus the sole source of certituc 


It would be difficult to find any other scholar who shows such a profound 
knowledge of the Arabic philosophers as Bacon does» The aim of his philosophical 
works was to make Christian philosophy aequainted with the Arabic philosophers a 
He is an enemy only of the extravagances of scholasticism. Far from being hostile 
to true philosophy, he bestows a lavish praise on ite He maintained that true 


(continued on page 89) 
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T he Philosopy of ejanity 


By William Fe Ryan 


pak is often jokingly yet truthfully observed that there is a little "madness" 

in all of us. In one way or another we are eccentric. The mens sana is 
harder to find than the corpus sanum; and common-sense is far from commone The 
fact that the distinction between sanity and insanity is by no means a marked 
one is a mere commonplace for the neurologist or psychologist. So close indeed 
is the distinction between the normal and the abnormal that no definitions of 
these terms have yet been generally accepted as sufficiently accurate. 


When we begin to judge the question of sanity or insanity we are attacking 
a most complex puzzle. What gives man that nice balance of thought and action, 
that soundness and broadness of view-point, the quintessence of sanity, which 
characterizes the man of "common-sense"? It is only the harmonious coordination 
of many subordinate causes that can achieve that happy result. 


In all cases of | 6 : Cea sanity and abnormalit 
there is manifest a 5 oa POLS As "given fe es lack of mene ie 
bility to environment. Mr. Ryan*s study of the The abnormal individual 
is mere .or less ofa misfit, an ill-fitting cog 
in the wheel. Strong unsocial, even anti- 
social tendencies are reason of the recent for- often present in these 
people, and such ten- dencies are a serious hin- 
drance to a fitting adaptation to surroundings. 
The normal person, however, has a certain 
adaptibility to his sanity. Hygeia for Sep- environment, the degree 


of his sanity can be , guaged in some measure 
from this criterion. tember reports cures in 


philosophy of sanity by 


ward strides medical sdence 


has made in cures for 


"nervous" hospitals run- 

Adaptibility may be defined as that quality 
in our personality which enables us to har- 
monize with various disease is no longer a situations as they arise, 
preserving at the same time cheerfulness, 
fortitude and seclf=- controle To some extent 
But while we are 
with this precious quali- 


ning as high as 40%. The 


mysterious "divine visi- 


‘ n 
it is a birthday Raven. The Editor. gift. 


variously blessed 
ty, there is no doubt that it can be devoloped by personal offort. In develep- 
ing our minds according to this idcoal of sanity wo are but developing our adap= 


tive poworSe 


Development of adaptibility may be considered under four headings; good 
health, good manners, good thinking and good morals. Experimental psychology, 
psycho-therapy and the fascinating study of endocrinology are daily revealing 
to us the intimate relation of bodily health and personalitye Continually 
strained nerves or a badly functioning thyroid may be causing blemishes in our 
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personality that no amount of will-power can overcomes Shyness and backwardness 
frequently have a pathological basis. On the other hand a healthy, vigors\s 
well-functioning body is a great help toward correct thinking and acting. Yot 
that the sound body is absolutely essential for the best mental and moral life. 
Many of the great figures in history have been men and women who suffered from 
various bodily afflictions. Bodily health is not an end to be desired in itself. 
The cult of the body, a feature of the Greek civilization, and which lead them 

to disaster, has again become prominent in modern lifes Physical culture must 

be subordinated to a higher ideal. | 


A second line of development is good manners; the cultivation of the social 
virtues. Many stunt the development of their natural gifts by neglecting affa- 
bility, courtesy, fairness, openmindedness and straightforward honesty. It de- 
pends upon each individual to master his ow inabilities in meeting the reqiire- 
ments of social lifee Among such inabilities may be shyness, irascibility, sus- 
picion, melancholy, slovenliness, and lazinesse Again mere outward form is 
not enough; the social virtues must be coordinated with sound thought and good 
moralse In their cultivation as an end in itself, irrespective of a moral basis, 
many a cultured pagan of this day seems to surpass his Christian neighbore 


A lack of a system of Philosophy and a view of life is another reason why 
many fall short of attaining perfect balance of mind. There is neither health nor 
safety, sincerity of conviction nor invigorating force in many moder: philosophies 
of life. There is a philosophy, however, which (as far as human reason goes ) 
helps us to see life steadily and to see it from a tomprehensive viewpoint. 

By the application of its principles, when we have put things in their right order, | 
we can guide our own lives in all the complicated relations with our fellow-men 
Mechanistic conceptions of life have destroyed much of the natural beauty, ideals, 
customs, aspirations - yes, even delusions which give life coherence, joy and 
exaltatione How often, as strikingly exemplified in the case of Charles Darwin, 

has an exclusive scientific study destroyed the happy delusions of poetry and 

nature! Education and eugenics cannot develop fhe normal well-balanced mind if 

they are employed in their ordinary acceptation.e We are ever confronted with me- 
chanistic ideas of improvement which ignore the fact that man is not only matter 

but spirit as well. A philosophy of life slowly evolved theough the years, still 
growing and flourishing under the name of tho New-Scholasticism offers an harmon= 

ious explanation of life which alone can satisfy man's inherent desire to know 

the good and the truee 


Nevertheless, good health, good manners and good thinking are incapable of 
proper development without good morals founded upon religione In religion - a bind- 
ing back to God, the bed-rock of reality, truth, goodness and beauty - we have the 
proper directing and motivating power for all human thought and actione Somo of 
the sects turned away from beauty, the arts, merrymaking, the joys of life, des- 
troying 211 beauty and prohibiting all pleasure and holidays. In consequence 
religion, as a spiritual and ethical force among them has become paralyziede Other 
sects, abandoning the religious standard of right and wrong, set up natural, in- 
telleotual standards as sufficient for measuring and determining 011 things. This 
accounts for a break=dowm of morals, waves of crime, astounding weakness of 
judgment and mony of the pitiful wréeks of humanity. 

Life developed along these lines will give that balance and firmness which wo 
can call sanity; and far from being dull and commonplace, such a life will be 
stimulating and beautiful, its gifts ond rewards worthy of a whole soul's tasking. 
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The Seminars 


p ROEM EAL PSYCHOLOGY: Mr. Welfle led the discussion of the meeting of the 
zoominar for February 21st with a paper on "The Sub-conscious and the Uncon- 
scious » The treatment of the subject was spoken of very highly by Fre Raphael 


McCarthy, faculty advisore The paper will appear substantially in an early 
issue of The Modern Schoolman. 


Pee ee ace ty On February the 26th, Mre Wirtenberger read a paper 

; on the “Various Types of Imaginative Minds". Before the lecturer read 

his paper he conducted an interesting experiment on memory recall. The various 
types of visual, auditory andkinaesthetic imaginations were discussed and 
amply exemplified. 


A ne cE 


hie Bate oes Like a true thorough-bred our study-club, in some interesting 
and lucid discussions, surely the best we have had this year, gathers speed 
as it nears the home stretch» Mr. Sheridan,making his debut before the club, 
threw some light on the non too intelligible path through universals in a clear, 
pointed and interesting paper. Mre Tainter followed with a clever paper on 

the ixfallibility of the sensese Mr. Ireland was next with a well-reasoned 
talk on induction and deduction. Further discussions by Messrs Koch, Lyons 
and Pe Murphy will bring us up to April. ReAck 


PISTEMOLOGY: A lively round-table discussion on universal reflex ideas was 

the principal feature of the meeting of March 5th. This meeting, the léth 
of the year, closed the second round. Gatherings at which an appointed member 
gives an explanatory resume of some important philosophical matter touched upon 
during the week are held every Saturday; and this is followed by discussion 


of the principal issues. 
MER achaeeticn DeAsPe 


9p gabe OF PHILOSOPHY: On February 28th Mr. Smith gave a paper on Platoe 
The theory of ideas was traced through Platonic psychology and Politicse 
At the end of the discussion the various Neo-Platonic influences were indicated. 


Friar, Scientist and Philosopher_ 
(continued from page 86) philosophy is the best apology of faithe Bacon is some- 
times not tery correct; some ideas are open to suspicion; eege, his conviction 
that a real influence upon the human mind and liberty is exerted by the celestial 
bodiese But there is no error in matters of faithe He always showed the grea’ vst 
reverence for the Pope, and highest veneration for the Fathers of the Church. 
Bacon was a faithful scholar of open character who frankly uttered what he theuguv, 
who was not afraid to blame anything or anyone he believe to deserve censuree a 
scholar, who was in advance of his age by centuries. 


"unheard, forgotten, buried” the old man died as he had lived, and it has 
been reserved for later ages to roll away the obscurity thot has enshrouded his 
memorye Into such oblivion had he sunk in his declining years that ovon the time 
of his death is not recorded with certainty, though most writers fix the year 
as 1294. 
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Philosophers Academy 


g ARCH the 9th Mr. Mahoney presented to the Philosophers’ Academy a few points 
BE ox Hindu Philosophy. Because of the huge bulk of Indian thought the paper 
7 “4% was restricted to the explanation of a few phases not usually treated. An 

outline of all Hindu knowledge was first presented. 


The Veda, as was pointed out, is the source of Hindu Thoughte In each of 
the four Vedas are found Montras or hymns; the Brahmanas or rituals guiding the 
priests and finally the Upanishads which really approach philosophical thought. 
The Veda is memonic in character, for it was not written till several centuries 
after Christ, while the Upanishads passed on to continuing generations in verses 
called the Sutras. The six interpretations of these Sutras have given birth to 
Hindu philosophye Two of the interpretations, the Vedante and Sankhya, were 
discussed more fully in the paper. 


The Vedanta is 7 cate 
idealistic. The ~- And There Remains ~ 
from the Vedanta 
free himself from 
this lifc. Those 
claim ignorance of John Ee Cantwell 
causes our confine- 
so the quest for 


pantheistic and 
Hindu learns 

to endeavor to 
the fetters of 
of the Orient 
our true reality 
ment here below, 
knowledge is the 


Aptness of Quadrivalent Carbon to be the 
Chemical Basis of Life 


Scholastic Thought in Educative Processcs 


panacea offered for Wilfrod Mallon all £335 © From 
the Vedanta the Hin du learns that 
self is identified Bellarmine and the American Constitution with Brahama and 


if we come to the 
of this we are 
natural phenomena 
ly the fruit of our 


full realization 
free mene All 
are unreal,mere= 
nosciencee 


George Le Murphy 


Mare 23 Apre 5 May i 
Bo elias a ee ee. i ad NR oh baer 
The Vedanta is pantheistic and 


idealistic, as we have seene The Sankhya system is essentially dualistie. Freedom 
from this life and the cessation of the transmigration of the soul after death are 
effected by realizing the difference between self or Parusha and nature or Prakriti, 
each of which are cternal and uncreated substancese Somehow or other Parusha has 
been bound to Prakriti. Prakriti is naturally an inert and lifeless principlo, but 
becomes vitalized under the influence of Parushae Prakriti then evolves through 
various stagose What we know as the intclloct, the senses, all phenomena, and even 
the Ego are moroly the developments of the vitalized Prakriti. The Self of the Ve- 
dantist is one, it is a phase of Brahma and identificd with It. Tho Sclf or Parv= 
sha of the Sankhyite is multiplicd, individual and uncroated. Phenomena for tu 
Vedantist i& illusion; for the followors of tho Sankhya systom phenomena are real 
manifestations of a real principle called Prakritie The four remaining systoms are 
modificd or supplemented varietics of those twoe 


Hindu philosophy is very confusing for it has no logie and no real definite 
formulations of principlo or foundations. A real estimate of Hindu thought might 


be summed up in Chostorton*s torse phraso, “bottomless and bewildering philoso- 
phics r 
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The Promise Fulfiited 


By Skymond HeWitte 


Ww HY, we just had that in the last class, and the two viewpoints agree 
jnicely. A burst of genuine enthusiasm right from the heart. 


In the Juniorate we constantly heard of the wonderful Paradise we should soon 
enjoy when wre became Philosophers. The words, "You will have that in your Philos- 
ophy," accompanied by a broad, enthusiastic smile, were encouraging. I wondered 
and wondered avout this amazing course soon to be at our disposal. I pictured my- 
self just glowing in the enjoyment of all those things we were going to "have in 
Philosophy". I could see myself half submerged among scores of books of various 
Sizes and aspects, drinking in, absorbing the draughts that make men wise, and that 
let them in on the secrets of all the world. 


First year PhilogSphg,: Well, well’ There is neither much pleasure nor enjoy- 
ment in "Asto per contrap, sic fit conversio tota." Where ere all those glorious 
things ve were going to "see" in Philosophy? Where the realizing of those expecta~. > 
tions, those dreams that pictured Mr. Philosopher exulting upon the heights of know- 
ledge? False? Wever to be true? Imaginations merely? And I must confess, my 
heart sank many a time when I compared dream with reality. 


Not so now; things have changed. Let me sho‘r you. In Physics we learned 
about the principle of the Conservation of Energy. In a few days this physical 
law was seen aS an objection against a Cosmological thesis. It was no objection 
at all; it only helped to prove the thesis. My eyes vere opened. There was my first 
big look 2t the coordination and harmony of our Philosophy ‘rith the ~rorld of science. 
Then and there I began to "see" things in Philosophy. It really mcant something aft- 
er all Then my dreams were actually to come true. In Biology, in Psychology, in 
Experimental Psychology we have since then seen things treated from the viewpoints 
of all three scionces, and all have dove-tailed perfectly. What a realization: I 
had been blinde 


Of course some stoic will say: "What else can you expect? Three or four 
sciences which would contradict one another? How can truth but agree with itself?" 
That is all very true. But it surely is one thing to grant the fect of truth's 
truthfulness, and another to sec, to realize, that every day you ore picking up 
things here, there, and all over, and that they all fall so neatly into line. With 
it comes a craving for information and more knowledge that refuses to be satiated 
by any degree of satisfaction; fucl only adds to its want. Thus has my cxperience 
been this year. 


But why this effervescence over nothing? For two reasons: first, a personal 
awakening is alvays interesting; second, I feel convinced that the awakening is not 
merely a personal experience. Most probably there are other Philosophers who dreamt 
as I, and found the reality bitter to the taste. When “re were told we should see 
all those fine things in Philosophy, we should have been told, in PHILOSOPHY. If 
you have asakened to the beauties of our Philosophy course you know well enough what 
I have been trying to say. If you have not, if you are not keenly enjoying them, 
courage, stick to it, it's a grand and glorious feeling: 
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New Books 


G@. P. Putnam's Sons wrote to the Book Reviewer of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN that 
the Mind, a Symposium of scientific essays, edited by Dr. Ernest Barker, is not 
to be published this spring by their London Office. The Human mind was to be treat- 
ed by the following well-known and acknowledged authorities in their respective 
fields: Biology, Prof. J. S. Huxley; Physiology, Prof. R. d. 5S. McDowell; Psychol- 
ogy, Dre F. Aveling; Psychotherapy, Dr. J. A. Hadfield; Physics, Prof. F. A. Lin- 
demann; Philosophy, Rev. Dr. Matthews; Education, Prof. J. Dower T~lson; Aesthe- 
tics, R. Cillingwood Esqe; Anthropology, B. Selegmann; Sociology, Prof. L. T. 
Hobhousee We too are sorry to miss what would necessarily have proved such a 
varied set of opinions. 


READINGS IN ETHICS. Compiled and Edited by J. F. Leibell, Phe D.- Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, 1926. 1073 pagese 


Readings in literature (poetry and prose) and in history have been fairly 
common for some years. More recently have readings in biology, educatio, sociolo~ 
gy and politics made their appearance. The volume in hand, however, is, I believe, 
the first book of readings in ethics that has been published in English. Prof. Je 
F. Leibell has added little of direct personal touch except a brief word of thanks 
to publishers. and advisers. The preface is written by the Rev. J. A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University. But credit and thanks is due to the compiler for the good 
taste in the selections and the clear balanced division of subject-matter. 


The large (10731 pages) are well-bound book represents choice portions of 
some eighty-five different authors. Frequent selections are made from the works 
of Husslein, Brosnahan, Slater, St. Thomas Aquinas, Ricaby, Cronin, Cathrein, 
O'Rahilly and Macksey. We notice with interest the names of Cardinals O'Connell, 
Billot and Gibbons, and Pope Leo XIII. Articles have been chosen also from late 
editions of the Dublin Review, Catholic World, America, Studied, and the Catholic 
Encyclopediae These authors and sources are sufficient prouf of the sound teach- 
ing contained in the book, as well as proof of its modernity and practicality. 


Prof. Leibell had divided the treatment of General Ethics into four divisions: 
1) Introduction, €ege, The Purpose, Definition, Necessity, and Methods of Ethics. 
2) The Postulates, eeg., The Existence of God, Immortality of the Soul, Free Will 
and Certitude. 3) Human Acts, eeg., The Norm of Morality, The Last End, Passions, 
Virtues, Habit, Character and Personality. 4) Law, eege, The Nature, Effects, 
Eternal and Natural, Conscience, Prohibition, Sin and Utilitarianism. 


Special Ethics is divided in a similar manner:- 1) Rights and Duties, eege, 
Religious Indifferentism, Morality and Art, Homicide, Suicide, Betting, Gambling, 
Speculation, and Monopoly. 2) Property, @efe, Socialism, Labor, Unions, Strikes, 
Wages. 3) Society, e. g., Marriage, Divorce, Celibacy, Birth-Control, Education. 
4) State, e.g., The Christian Home, Origin of Civil Authority, Patriotism, Women 
Suffrage, International Law, War, Reprisals. 


Without doubt, some of these selections are the best products of their res- 
pective authors. Where there is a difference of opinions both sides are well pre- 
sented without any show of dogmatism. Where no disagreements exist we are often 
treated to various viewpoints from interesting angles and points of emphasis. 
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This book should be of practical use to the college student since it supplies 
that indispensible need of collateral reading. The range of readings, initself, 
renders unnecessary the concultation of diverse ethical treatises. A comprehen- 
Sive grasp of ethics and 2 good equipment for solving individual problems of con-~ 
Quet is offercd in ane compact balanced volume. But if this book would merely 
leave the reader intellectually satisfied, the worthy compiler would surely feol 
that much of his purpose had beon frustrated, The more thorough scholar, only 
stimulated a& it were by these readings, will do more extensive and intensive 
study in 2 fow or several of the subjects here considcrod. 


W. F. Re 


~- A Volte Face in the French Academy - 


(Continued from Page 83) 
P. Sabatier, Chemist, Noble Prize, Professor, University of Toulouse: 


"I consider it unreasonable to oppose Religion to Science. To 
array one against the other can be of no advantage..it is the work of 
people badly instructed in one and the other.' 


L. Bouvier, Zoologist, Professor, Muscum of Natural History: 


‘Is there antagonism between Science and Religion? For my part, I 
have never observed it, and experience shows that in every age there 
have been fervent believers among the most illustrious men of scicnceée. 

I am alluding, of course, to the physical and natural sciences, with 
which I am most familiar: and it is just in these sciences, that the 
adversaries of Religion mainly seck their arguments. For myself, I 
believe that Religion is rather adapted to fevor scicntific progress.’ 


There arc twenty other statements, 211 as clear and precise as those cited. 
Of coursc, men like Mm. Emile Borel, Paul Painlove, J. Hadamard and some of 
their colleagues arc by no means defenders of Religion, but it is a fact that not 
a single Academician at present acccpts what at the time of the scientific craze, 
eminent scicntists and distinguished writers did not hesitate to dvance. Let me 
cite a striking passage of Paul Bourgot, Catholic convert novelist, in his 


"Nouvelles pages de critique et de doctrine” = 1923: 
‘Tho dogma about to conquer the mind, was (at the timc) lo Scientisme. 
Forty years ago, cveryone who was twenty, vould most probably have written 
Science trith expital lettors and, with tho tromblings of beginners, 
would havo accompaniod the vord with Taine's almost mystic commentary 
on it in his Essay on Lord Byron: 'Scionce has come at last...It has 
drarm noar to mano-.in that omploy of Science and in thet conception 
of things, thoro aro Arts, Morals, Politics, a now Religion, and it 
is our task at present to seck them’. Even today I cannot trenscribe 
these lines without emotion. They ‘rere the Credo of my youth.! 


Evidently times have changed. Tho influonce of this change for the better 
among the clite will soon produce its cffect in tho lower ranks of cduc.tion also. 


All tho ansvrors to the query concede at loast a negative compstibility of 
Scienco and Religion. Morcover, they roveal the fundamental crror of le Scientisme 
which is the intrusion of tho mcthods and conceptions of positive scicnce into the 
realms which surpass its capability. But this is not all. Most of them go further 
and admit a positive compatibility in terms which cannot bo misinterpreted. Of 
this we shall treat in another article. 
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News and Views 


ISPUTATIONS: At the mid-winter disputations, which took place on lebruary 
23, Mre Cantwell defended in Theodicy; the objectors were Messrs McCormack 
and Cahille Mre Keevin defended in Ethics against Messrs William Doyle and 
Walters In the evening Mr. Orford, assisted by Mr. James Doyle, delivered 
an illustrated lecture and demonstration on "Some Phenomena of Refraction 


ATHER GRUENDER addressed a joint meeting of the Psychology seminars on the 

evening of February 28th on the subject of color blindnesse The lecturer 
explained the physiological phenomenon, its occurrence, and the meaning of the 
color equationse A detailed description of the different types of inability to 
perceive color was given, and some of the experimental means of detecting the sub- 
jective state of color perception were explainede 


UE to time-requiring interest in various activities about the Philosophate, 
Mr. Foley has resigned as an associate editor of The Modern Schoolmane The 
staff is now limited to eight members, the editor and seven associatese 


HINKERS in St. Louis and elsewhere within the"wave-length" of our new WEW 

are expressing interest in the Thursday evening talks given by the philoso- 
pherse Various timely and important topics have been discussed of lates In 
January papers conteined opinions of prominent men as to whether brute animals 
had soulse The opinions were hopelessly confusing. Mre O'Brien mounted the phan- 
tom platform on January 20 and delivered an elucidating talk on the matters. He 
was followed by Mr. Prendergast who gave an all<embracing view of the universe, 
the scientist's workeshop, in his talk "Creation". Mre Wirtenberger spoke on 
the scientific method as it is used in Catholic philosophy on February 3, and 
later in the month Mr. Cahill laid bare the mystery of evile On February 24th 
24th Mre Cahill spoke. The first talk in March, on the third of the month, was 
Mre Meyer's in which he looked into the thought processes of HeGeWolls to as-~ 
certain whether or not they were dependable, while Mre Newell has concluded the 
talks up to press time with a dissertation of Tho End of the Worlde 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY? (con't from page 84) = save curiosity in their new sustaining 
sophistriese The theorist builds worlds and inhabitants to suit his whimse He 
makes man a nest for swarming entitiese At death these entities seek new quarterse 
But what dies? Has a mere nest the power to send these entities away? Children 
would be quick to notice such an incongruity, but a great mind ignores ite 

We pity Hindu pagans regarding lower creatures as their future dwalling 
Places Is this theory less absurd when pronounced by a respected Amorican? 


James Me Tainter. 
EVIEWS that have appeared in our NEW BOOK section for the 


ast two years may be had for the askinge Please men= 
tion The Modern Schoolman in purchasing from our advertisers. 


We wish to be of service in advertising and reviewing books 


that are of interest. You can help by mentioning us in buying. 


